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I.— SOME EOMAN ELEMENTS IN THE TRAGEDIES 

OF SENECA. 

I. Ethical and Political Conditions. 

The object of this paper is to present some indications of 
Soman thought, native or naturalized, in Seneca's portrayal of 
Greek character. His tragedies are an artistic work in which 
we might expect only Greek material to be used. But he did 
not succeed in fully Graecizing himself, although he carefully 
refrained from giving any indication of the source from which 
any Roman coloring was drawn. In his prose works there are 
many direct quotations and, in addition, many adaptations re- 
minding us of something to be found in the work of a prede- 
cessor. In this respect he does not differ from other Roman 
writers, both of his own and of preceding times. His is the 
method of Lucan and of Petronius, and, as Ovid dealt with 
preceding works, so Seneca dealt with his. 

There is an expression of absolute power in all the tragedies, 
and they may be considered as the supplement of his epistles, 
in which he studiously avoids kindred topics. He was no flat- 
terer, for he tells us, De Clem. 2, 2, 2, maluerim veris offendere 
quam placere adulando. However, he was politically prudential, 
as is shown by his own words, Ep. 28, 7 sapiens . . . rnalet in 
pace esse quam in pugna; Dial. 7, 3, 3 sana mens . . . apta 
temporibus; Medea 175 tempori aiptari decet. His political 
quiescence is in strong contrast with the attitude of Maternus, 
who, a few years later, declared, Dial, de Orat. 3, 11, quod si 
qua omisit Cato, sequenti recitatione Thyestes dicet. 

He chose his subjects from the dim past, and brought back 
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on the stage Hecuba, Hector and Hercules; Cassandra and Cly- 
temnestra ; Theseus and Thyestes. But what was Hecuba to him ? 
A subject for artistic portrayal. Other Eoman writers had done 
the same thing, for Quintilian 10, 1, 98 and Dial, de Orat. 
12, 26 mention the Medea of Ovid and the Thyestes of Varius. 
He did not believe some parts of the current mythology, Ep. 
24, 18, and condemns the poets who had propagated stories 
about Jupiter, Dial. 10, 16, 5. He assigns to antique credulity 
the story of Atlas supporting the world on his shoulders, Dial. 
2, 2, 2 ; 11, 7, 1, although he represents Hercules as equal to the 
task, H. F. 70 ft* 

The tragedies are political essays in which Seneca assigns to 
Greek characters his own views in regard to Eoman conditions. 
What we present does not prove that he varied from a proper 
delineation of the Greeks in order to use Eoman material, but 
some of what he assigns to his characters does find a parallel in 
Eoman history. What was his field of view? The determina- 
tion of this requires a consideration of the date to be assigned 
to the writing of the tragedies. 

The De dementia, written when Nero was eighteen, quotes 
in 2, 2, 2, oderint, dum metuant, and adds cui Graecus versus 
similis est, qui se mortuo terram misceri ignibus iubet, et alia 
huius notae. According to Suetonius, Nero 38, when some one 
repeated the Greek verse in the presence of Nero, he exclaimed 
" Nay, while I am alive," an incident which may have been asso- 
ciated with the reading of the work of Seneca. The sentiment 
is repeated Thy. 886 vitae est avidus quisquis non vult | 
mundo secum pereunte mora. It is abbreviated H. 0. 1154 
conde me tota pater | mundi ruina, and lengthened Medea 431, 
where to it is added trahere cum pereas libet. Seneca in N. Q. 
6, 2, 9, in commenting on a line of Vagellius 

si cadendum est mihi, e coelo cecidisse velim, 

has an interpretation in accord with what is given above, idem 
licet dicere : si cadendum est, cadam orbe concusso. As this was 
written in 62 or 63 a. d v it shows that the thought was, to 
Seneca, a persistent one during the reign of Nero. 

* The edition of Peiper-Richter has been used for the tragedies ; of 
Haase, for Seneca's prose works. 
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The range of permissibility for the king, H. F. 493; Tr. 344; 
Ag. 273, indicated by Seneca, De Clem. 1, 5, 6; cf. 1, 1, 2, was 
regarded by Nero as a discovery of his own, as is shown in Suet. 
Nero 37 negavit quemquam principum scisse quid sibi liceret. 
There are also other terms in the De Clementia applied to Nero, 
and used elsewhere either positively or negatively. Illustrations 
are iuvenilis impetus, ib. 1, 1, 3 : Tr. 259 ; latere, ib. 1, 8, 4 : 
Thy. 534; scelera sceleribus tuenda, ib. 1, 13, 2: Ag. 116; 170. 
The thought of Nero putting on the republic which cannot be 
torn from him without his destruction is an application of the 
story of Hercules and the shirt of Nessus. 

Seneca writes ib. 1, 3, 3 somnum eius nocturnis excubiis muni- 
unt, a thought which is put negatively in Thy. 455 ft : 

Non vertice alti montis impositam domum 
et eminentem civitas humilis tremit, 
nee fulget altis aplendidum tectis ebur, 
somnosque non defendit excubitor mieos. 
Non classibus piscamur et retro mare 
iaota fugamus mole nee ventrem improbum 
alimus tribute gentium: nullus mihi 
ultra Getas metatur et Parthos ager. 

Won ture colimur, nee meae excluso love 
ornantur arae: nulla culminibus meis 
imposita nutat silva, nee fumant manu 
succensa multa stagna, nee somno dies 
Bacchoque nox iungenda pervigili datur. 

This is a mosaic made up of reminiscences of Horace, and state- 
ments akin to some found in the last of the epistles of Seneca. 
Ep. 122, 8ft Lucet, somni tempus est; calentia stagna; silvae 
. . . nutant; fundamenta thermarum in mari iaciunt are ver- 
bally adapted in the passage quoted above. Notice also the 
following in Ep. 89, 20 if. : Trans Hadriasm et Ionium Aegaeum- 
que vester vilicus regnat; . . . tecta vestra resplendeant . . . 
imposita montibus. Compare also in De Clem. 1, 6, 1 civitas 
... in qua consumitur quicquid terris omnibus aratur. If, 
then, the passage is a reflection of conditions during the last 
days of Seneca, the domum mentioned is the Golden House of 
Nero, and the date for the Thyestes would be near the beginning 
of 65 a. d. The injunction of Jocasta in Oed. 1060 hunc pete 
uterum, and in Phoen. 447 hunc petite ventrem, but slightly 
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modify the last words of Agrippina, as given by Tac. Ann. 14, 
8, 23 ventrem feri, and both tragedies must be placed after the 
death of Agrippina. If Phaedra 1120 f. is a reference to Bri- 
tannicus, it comes after 55 a. d., and if ib. 996 potens regnat 
adulter refers to Nero it is to be placed after 62 a. d. The 
reference to the paelex and the bride in the same home, H. 0. 
236, indicates about the same time for the Hercules Oetaeus. 
The Medea 498 also speaks of the paelex ; cf. 582 ff. If the use 
of the same expression in the prose and the tragedies has any 
weight as evidence of composition at about the same time, the 
use of siparum, Ep. 77, 1 : Medea 327 ; and of meminisse, Ep. 
78, 15 : H. P. 660, would show that these tragedies were written 
near the date of these epistles. These are hypotheses based on 
the application of statements in the tragedies to Koman condi- 
tions, yet they are necessary to account for the intensely prac- 
tical Seneca selecting as his themes those Grecian subjects to 
which statements of Roman conditions could be properly applied. 
Special as well as general conditions and situations are por- 
trayed in the tragedies. The attitude of Caesar and Pompey, 
the tyranny and death of Caligula, and the acts of Nero find 
their counterparts in the activities of the Greek characters. 
The declaration, Thy. 444, non cepit regnum duos, and the 
reply ib. 534 recepit hoc regnum duos, is an adaptation of Alex- 
ander's statement to Darius about the two suns. It is reflected 
in the words of Seneca Dial. 6, 14, 3 ; and Ep. 94, 65, and is 
in the words of Luean 1, 111 non cepit fortuna duos. The 
words in Medea 142 vivat tamen memorque nostri were written 
with an eye to the last words of Augustus, as given by Suetonius 
Aug. 99, while H. P. 749 

sanguine humano abstdne 
quicumque regnas, scelera taxantur imodo 
maiore vestra, 

is a lesson drawn from the career of Caligula. The short dura- 
tion of violent rule, Tr. 268; Medea 195, and the crown torn 
from the head, H. P. 261 ; 742, apply also to him. The injunc- 
tion. Thy. 42 irrmineat viro infesta coniunx, though borrowed 
from Ovid Metam. 1, 146, concisely states the relation of Agrip- 
pina to Claudius. A trait of the latter, expressed by the words 
parte inaudita altera, is given in Medea 198; Ludus 14, 2; 
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Suet. Claud. 38 ; cf. Oed. 708. The attitude of Octavia to Pop- 
paea finds its counterpart in that of Medea to Creusa, and 
paelicem invisam in Medea 498 equally applies to both rivals. 
The description of Hippolytus in Phaedra 1120 

qui modo paterni clarus imperii comes 
et certus heres siderum fulsit, 

fits Britannicus (cf. Thy. 47) just as Phaedra 989 vincit sanctos 
dira libido | fraus sublimi regnat in aula, and ib. 996 vitioque 
potens regnat adulter are suited to Nero Equally applicable to 
him is Ag. 79 iura pudorque | et coniugii sacrata fides | fugiunt 
aulas. A knowledge of the words of Domitius denying that any- 
thing nisi detestabile, Suet. Nero 6, could be born from himself 
and Agrippina is a sufficient basis for an expression of wonder 
at the appearance of an Antigone in the house of Oedipus, 
Oed. fr. 80 ff. The material conditions under Nero are as 
well expressed in Thy. 455 if. ; cf . ib. 641 ff. 

The imperial motto, Dial. 3, 20, 4; Suet. Tib. 59; Calig. 30, 
oderint, dum metuant, is given in De Clem. 1, 12, 4 with the 
comment nam cum invisus sit, quia timetur, timeri vult, quia 
invisus est. This is adapted in Ag. 73 metui cupiunt metuique 
timent, and in Phoen. 294 the motto appears as odium atque 
regnum. Fear is the guardian of the latter, Oed. 717, and into 
it faith does not enter, Ag. 286. The primal art of supreme 
power is to endure enmity, H. F. 357, and a sense of shame is a 
bad minister, Phaedra 438. No more glorious victim than an 
unjust king oan be sacrificed to Jove, H. F. 926, yet supreme 
power is cheap at any cost, Phoen. 302. Compare with this 
sentiment that expressed by Milton P. L. 1, 202 

To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell. 

We may take as a revelation of Seneca's attitude toward Nero, 
certainly of Lucan's, the words in Thy. 207 

quos cogit metus 
laudare, eosdem reddit inimicos metus. 

In like manner his own experience, as well as that of Socrates, 
is reflected in Thy. 308 

peiora iuvenes facile praecepta audiunt. 
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In contrast with both may be placed Oed. 538 

saepe vel lingua magis 
regi atque regno muta libertas obest. 

The general coloring, especially the ethical, is the same for 
the tragedies as for the other works of Seneca. His exile at 
Corsica had left its impression upon him. There he had watched 
the stars in their courses, Dial. 10, 10, 6 ; 11, 7, 2 : H. F. 125 ; 
557; had listened to the winds; had heard the murmuring of 
the sea, Tr. 209; and had seen the waves dashing against the 
rocks, Dial. 2, 3, 5; 7, 27, 3: Phaedra 588; Ag. 560 ft; cf. 
Epigram 2, 1. Here he gained the material for the brilliant 
passage, Dial. 11, 9, 6, in which he delineates life, closing with 
the words, nullus portus nisi mortis est; cf. Dial. 10, 7, 10; 
Benef . 1, 10, 1 ; Ep. 70, 2 : Ag. 613 ; H. 0. 1025 

mors sola portus dabitur aerumnis meis; of. Ag. 827. 

Chance, fate, fortune, or by whatsoever name we call the 
uncalculated ethical environment, is everywhere prominent in 
the works of Seneca. Chance and change are busy ever, Dial. 
7, 25, 4: Phaedra 1132 ff., and the high and the low are con- 
stantly changing places, Dial. 7, 25, 4; 11, 15; Benef. 2, 13, 1 : 
Thy. 596 ff . Change may come over night, Thy. 613 ; H. O. 
617, for nulla sors longa est, Thy. 596 ; cf . Ag. 986. It is the 
excessive that is harmful, Dial. 1, 4, 10 ; Ep. 85, 12 : Oed. 695 ; 
707; 930. The golden mean is the sure course of life, which, 
with the golden rule, is given in quotation Ep. 94, 43 nihil 
nimis, and ab alio exspectes, alteri quod feceris. The crowd is 
to be avoided, Ep. 7, 1, the majority is the worse part, Dial. 
7, 2, 1, and, as a summary of social conditions, sacrilegia minuta 
puniuntur, magna in triumphis feruntur, Ep. 87, 23. The 
same conditions are set forth in the tragedies, as is shown by 
the declaration that success makes certain crimes honorable, 
Phaedra 606, and also in H. F. 255 ff. 

Thebis prosperum ac felix scelus 
virtus vocatur. sontibus parent boni, 
ius est in armris, opprimit leges timor. 

Crime is as rampant in Hellas, Phaedra 727; Ag. 170; cf. Thy. 
40 ff., as it is at Eome, Dial. 4, 9, 2. Still the upward way is 
easy, Dial. 4, 13, 1 nee . . . arduum in virtutes et asperum iter 
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est: or difficult according to occasion, H. F. 441 non est ad 
astra mollis e terris via. Happiness is for the lowly, Oed. 
903 ff., and is found especially in the cottage, H. F. 203 ; Thy. 
451; Phaedra 1132 ff. ; cf. Lucan 5, 527. Here is tranquilla 
quies, H. F. 161; cf. Dial. 7, 3, 4, although, H. P. 176, novit 
paucos secura quies. This applies especially to the old, H. 0. 
647. The poor man drinks from beechen cups, H. 0. 657 ; cf . 
Vergil Eel. 3, 36 ; the rich from gold, Phaedra 526, in which is 
poison, Thy. 453. Death is the haven for the individual, and for 
the Universe there is also to be a perishing ; see Dial. 6, 26, 6 ; 
11, 1, 2 : Thy. 881 ; H. 0. 1106 ff. This expectation is well put 
in Oct. 403 

nunc adest mundo dies 
supremus ille qui premat genus impium 
caeli ruina. 

After death is it Si quis sensus est? Dial. 11, 5, 2; 11, 9, 3, or, 
as in the choral song Tr. 380 ff. beginning 

verum est, an timidos f abula decipit, 
umbras corporibus vivere conditis? 

II. Variations in Statement. 

A. Metrical. 

Metrical requirements were a determining factor in deciding 
the form of statement in the tragedies. If elements from prose 
were used it was necessary to change from rhythm to meter, 
and if from poetry, a metrical transformation was at times called 
for. Medea 267 has 

egredere, purga regna, letales simul 
tecum aufer herbas. libera cives metu, 

and Ag. 1002, of Orestes, abiit, excessit. The latter is a part 
of what Cicero says about Catiline in Cat. 2, 1, 1, abiit, ex- 
cessit, evasit, erupit. The first part is gathered from ib. 1, 5, 10 
egredere, purga urbem, and ib. 1, 8, 20 egredere . . . libera rem 
publicam metu. Similar statements with libera are found else- 
where in the tragedies, and we find in Terence Andria 431 libera 
miserum metu. The metrical group at least has a Eoman color- 
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ing. Thy. 530 Di paria, frater, pretia pro tantis tibi | meritis 
rependant is a transformation of Vergil Aen. 2, 535' 

" at tibi pro scelere," exclamat, " pro talibus auaia 
di, si qua est caelo pietas, quae talia ouret, 
persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
debita." 

A shorter piece is Oed. fr. 120 dirige hue gressus which is hue 
dirige gressum in Vergil Aen. 5, 162; and 11, 855. Good 
illustrations, though lying outside of the tragedies, are Catullus 
8, 11 perfer, obdura, and Ovid Amores 3, 11, 7 perfer et obdura. 
Lucretius 1, 312 ff. has 

anulus in digito subter tenuatur habendo, 
stilicidi casus lapidem cavat, uncus aratri 
ferrous occulte decrescit vomer in arvis. 

Ovid distributes these lines as follows : Ex Pont. 4, 10, 5 



gutta cavat lapidem, consumitur anulus usu, 
atteritur pressa vomer aduncus humo; 



ib. 2, 7, 39 

utque caducis 
percussu crebro saxa cavantur aquis; 

and Ars Amatoria 1, 476 

dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 

B. Rhetorical. 

There was need of rhetorical variation in order to justify the 
re-presentation of a theme or thought. It was only this that 
would permit of three Consolations, three books on Anger and 
seven on Benefits. Seneca Ep. 8, 9 quotes with approval a triple 
putting of the same thought, and good illustrations may also 
be found elsewhere, as in his own words in his comparisons of 
the age of the universe and the age of man, Dial. 6, 21, 1 ; 11, 
1, 1 ; Ep. 74, 11 : 77, 20. Notice also his quotations and com- 
ments on the " king bee " De Clem. 1, 19, 2 and Ep. 114, 23 ; 
on Sicily Dial. 6, 17, 2 and N. Q. 6, 30, 1 ; on quaeque dies Dial. 
10, 9, 2 and Ep. 108, 24 ; and, Dial. 6, 9, 5 and 9, 11 8, on the 
verse 

cuivis potest accidere quod cuiquam potest. 
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Instances of different degrees of elaboration occur also in the 
tragedies. A neatly turned group of words may be repeated, as 
in H. P. 614 and Medea 9 noctis aeternae chaos, but this shows 
no such skill in the use of words as do the lines which are varied 
in form. Troades 998 nunc victa nunc captiva nunc cunctis 
mini | obsessa videor cladibus, is an expansion of H. F. 422 
capta nunc videor mihi. Shakespeare Macbeth 2, 2, 60 has a 
statement about washing clean the bloodstained hands; cf. Lu- 
cretius 6, 1076. This appears twice in the tragedies H. F. 
1330 ff. and Phaedra 723 ff . The first reads : 

quis Tanais aut quis Nilus aut quis Persica 
violentus unda Tigris aut Rhenus ferox 
Tagusve Bibera turbidus gaza fluens, 
abluere dextram poterit? Arctoum licet 
Maeotis in me gelida transfundat mare 
et tota Tethys per meas currat manus. 

The latter is shorter, omitting the Tagus which Hercules had 
seen, though mentioning the Tanais and the Maeotis, and adding 
the Oceanus: 

Quis eluet me Tanais? aut quae barbaris 
Maeotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? 
non ipse toto magnus Oceano pater 
tantum expiarit soeleris. O silvae ! cferae ! 

Seneca realized that Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned, 
and presents two. The first in Medea 583 ff. : 

nulla vis flammae tumidive venti 

tanta, nee teli metuenda torti 

quanta, cum coniunx viduata taedis ardet et odit. 

Here the elements are flame, wind and dart, but different in 
H. 0. 236 

O quam cruentus feminas stimulat furor, 
cum patuit una paeliei et nuptae domus, 
Scylla et Charybdis Sicula contorquens freta 
(minus est timenda, nulla non melior fera est. 

Another series showing variations are the passages giving pos- 
sible (" as long as ") and impossible (" sooner than ") condi- 
tions in nature. Vergil Aen. 1, 607 ff. has 

in freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum 3idera pascet, 
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and this was a suggestion to Seneca in developing similar pic- 
tures in Oed. 516-520 and Medea 404-408. Bach of these has, 
in addition to other elements, something from Vergil. There 
are entirely different elements in H. 0. 1580-5 which are followed 
in 1586-90 by four different elements meaning "sooner than." 
This passage does not greatly differ from Thy. 476-482. Simi- 
lar comparisons are in Phaedra 576-581; H. O. 339-341. The 
Octavia, 90 ff. and 227 ff., adds still other elements. Some 
things that never will be are given in Oed. fr. 84 ff . : 

ipsa se in leges novas 
natura vertet, regeret in fontem citas 
revolutus undas amnis et noctem adferet 
Phoebea lampas, Hesperus faciei diem. 



III. Adaptations. 
A. In Seneca's Prose. 

We may assume that Seneca had a memory somewhat like 
that of his father (see Seneca Ehet. Contr. Praef. 2-3), and that 
many pieces of the phraseology of his predecessors had fixed 
themselves in his mind, as if they had been from a Bible. The 
loss of large masses of Eoman literary material renders it im- 
possible to determine how much in his works is reminiscen- 
tial. However, this is, for our purpose, immaterial, for 
we wish to give merely an indication of his use of the material 
from other works. His practice of daily review, Dial. 5, 36, 3, 
was derived from the Elder Cato; see Cicero De Sen. 11, 38. 
Every now and then in his prose works we find some verbal 
felicity which is reproduced either exactly or with slight vari- 
ations. Some illustrations both from prose and poetry will 
suffice to show his method. Caesar Bell. Gall. 3, 25, 1 speaks 
of no weapon falling in vain (frustra), while Seneca has in 
vanum, Dial. 9, 9, 3, and, as if he were quoting, in Dial. 6, 16, 5 
nullum aiunt frustra cadere telum. The connections of domes- 
tico . . . praeconio in Dial. 11, 8, 2 point to the Pro Archia 
10, 24 as its source. In the same way his remark about the 
rein and the goad in Dial. 4, 21, 3 and 7, 25, 6 adapts Cicero's 
rendition of the remark of Isocrates ; see Peterson ad Quintilian 
10, 1, 75. The statement of the relation of the giver and the 
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receiver in Benef. 2, 10, 4 is drawn from Cicero De Am. 20, 71. 
When, Dial. 8, 8, 2, he mentions the inhumana crudelitas of the 
Carthaginians he had in mind Livy 21, 4, 9, just as, in speaking 
of Pompey, Dial. 6, 20, 4 and 6, 26, 2, he was thinking of Livy 
9, 17, 6. 

The adaptations from the poets are far more numerous, and 
it is not impossible that these may be classed among the dulcia 
vitia mentioned in Quintilian 10, 1, 129. The jests of fortune, 
Dial. 11, 16, 2, were a commonplace in the days of Plautus. 
The words in Dial. 6, 21, 5 fixus est cuique terminus shorten 
the thesis of Lucretius, 1, 76, and the reference to curing by 
deception, Dial. 5, 39, 4, comes from the same source, 1, 941. 
The reference to fruitless labor, Dial. 10, 11, 1, is also from 
Lucretius, 5, 1430. The injunction in Dial. 5, 1, 1 cedere . . . 
dum tempestas prima desaevit recalls Vergil Aen. 4, 52, just as 
oculis . . . nunc in uno obtutu defixis et haerentibus, does Aen. 
1, 495 obtutuque haeret defixus in uno. The king, De Clem. 
1, 13, 4 sermone adfabilis accessuque facilis, is a transformed 
Polyphemus as portrayed by Vergil Aen. 3, 621 nee visu facilis 
nee dictu adfabilis ulli. The words in Dial. 6, 15, 1 qui dis 
geniti deosque genituri dicantur merely changed the conjunction 
and the grammatical number of the words in Aen. 9, 642. One 
might correctly infer that the command, Dial. 7, 20, 2, sed si 
vir es, suspice, etiamsi decidunt, magna conantis was based on 
Ovid Metam. 2, 328, even if Seneca had not quoted magnis 
tamen excidit ausis in section 5. 

Evidences of the use of Horace are still more numerous. The 
dictum, reluctante natura inritus labor est, in Dial. 9, 6, 2, 
though it has none of the words, is a transformation of Horace 
A. P. 385 

tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva. 

For an illustration of both utilization and adaptation, see Dial. 
4, 2, 4 adridemus ridentibus et eontristat nos turba moerentium, 
and A. P. 101 ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adsunt | hu- 
mani voltus. The theme in De Clem. 1, 1, 6 is natural goodness, 
on which there is the comment, quibus Veritas subest . . . tem- 
pore ipso in maius meliusque procedunt, a result which Horace 
ascribes to the gods in Odes 3, 4, 66 vim temperatam di quoque 
provehunt | in maius. Similar to this are the following: 
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Dial. 6, 3, 3 eximis te numero vivorum, which has two words 
from Odes 2, 2, 17-19 Phraaten . . . numero beatorum eximit 
virtus; and Dial. 10, 17, 6 per occupationes vita trudetur, which 
is suggested by Odes 2, 18, 15 truditur dies die. As in these 
passages, the words of Horace are at times merely a suggestion 
for a similar thought with some key-word retained. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate. From Odes 2, 1, 3 gravisque principum 
amicitias, Seneca in Dial. 1, 3, 14 gets inimicitias potentium 
graves. The thought in Odes 3, 21, 11 mero caluisse virtus, in 
Dial. 9, 17, 4 is given in entirely different words, Cato vino 
laxabat animum. Horace Odes 2, 13, 4, in his objurgation of 
the ill-famed tree, has in nepotum | perniciem opprobriumque 
pagi, while Seneca Dial. 11, 17, 3 applies to Caligula in exitium 
opprobriumque humani generis. Dial. 9, 1, 9 recedo non peior, 
sed tristior is a strengthening of Ep. 1, 16, 35 tristis recedo. 
Dial. 10, 20, 5 nemo non procul spes intendit is a generalization 
from A. P. 172 spe longus, referring to the old man. Dial. 
10, 11, 2 vita procul ab omni negotio utilizes Epodes 2, 1, while 
his words, Dial. 7, 27, 4, used in discussing the close observation 
of the defects of others, hoc tale est quale si quis pulcherrimorum 
corporum naevos aut verrucas derideat, quern fera scabies de- 
pascitur, combines Satires 1, 6, 67 velut si | egregio inspersos 
reprehendas corpore naevos; and ib. 1, 3, 74 ignoscet verrucis 
illius. Along the same line we may compare Dial. 4, 28, 8 aliena 
vitia in oculis habemus, a tergo nostra sunt, with Phaedrus 4, 10. 
The contrast of noble and ignoble beasts in De Clem. 1, 5, 5 
reverses the order, and puts in different words, ferarum ne gene- 
rosarum quidem, the statement of Ovid Tristia 3, 5, 33 lupus 
et . . . ursi et quaecumque minor nobilitate fera. 

B. Adaptations in Seneca's Tragedies. 
a. From his prose. 

Owing to divergences in statement, for rhetorical reasons 
desirable, for metrical, necessary, there is often in the tragedies 
little more than a suggestion of the source from which the 
thought was derived. This source may be some other work of 
Seneca or that of some preceding writer. All equally well illus- 
trate the basic Eoman character of the thought of Seneca. This 
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method might seem to be an instance of " carrying coals to New- 
castle," or better " yXavK' eh 'Atf^ros " ; but it is rather the offer- 
ing of native Eoman products in the Grecian literary mart. 

Seneca in Ep. 94, 28 quotes audentes for-tuna iuvat, and in 
Medea 159 transforms it, fortuna fortes metuit, igna,vos premit. 
The pilot needs the storm for his development, Dial. 6, 5, 5, and 
the same thought is in the maxim marcet sine adversario virtus, 
ib. 1, 2, 3; see 1, 4, 3. This is changed but little in Ag. 184 
sine hoste viotus marcet. With this may be placed another 
saying, Ep. 3, 3 quidam fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli, 
which is to be compared with Phoen. 131 

quotiens necesse est fallere aut falli a suis. 

To help the wretched is a common thought, Benef. 7, 31, 4: 
Phaedra 985; Medea 223, as also community in misery, Dial. 
6, 12, 5; 11, 1, 3: Tr. 1026; Ag. 545, and that of crime on 
crime, Dial. 3, 16, 3 ; De Clem. 1, 13, 2 : Thy. 1108 ; Phaedra 
727; Ag. 116; 170. The contrast of king and tyrant is not 
infrequent: De Clem. 1, 12, 1: Ag. 252; H. 0. 882; 1300. To 
kill is sometimes an act of mercy, Dial. 3, 16, 3 : Tr. 338, but 
the ferrum purum of Cato, Dial. 1, 2, 10, performing noble 
service, is praiseworthy in the case of all, H. O. 1565 

laudis est purum tenuisse ferrum. 

The declaration of Juno H. F. Ill facere si quicquam apparo 
I dignum noverca is explained by Dial. 12, 2, 4 nulli tamen non 
magno constitit etiam bona noverca. In the same way the 
allusion in Dial. 10, 10, 5 foratos animos, finds its explanation 
in the reference to the Danaides in Medea 751 urnis . . . fora- 
tis. Seneca declares, Dial. 6, 19, 2; cf. 2, 6, 1, that at Kome 
childlessness wins favor, but Theseus asserts that it is an evil, 
Phaedra 1262. With this we place the remark of Seneca, Ep. 
104, 27, about the children of Socrates, liberos . . . matri quam 
patri similiores, and the strengthened statement in Medea 24 
liberos similes patri, similesque matri. There is a happy result 
for near silence, as is shown by Dial. 4, 29, 4 qui dicere tibi 
nisi clam non vult, paene non dicit, and Phaedra 732 

seoreta cum sit culpa quis testis sciet? 

Both sets of writings have references to animals held in by a 
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string of feathers, Dial, 4, 11, 5 ; De Clem. 1, 12, 5 : Phaedra 50 ; 
cf. Vergil Aen. 12, 750. De Clem. 1, 18, 2 mille mortibus is 
akin to Phaedra 559 mille formas mortis. Seneca asserts in 
Dial. 7, 27, 3 ferendo vos vineam, which can be compared with 
H. P. 69 et posse caelum viribus vinci suis | didicit ferendo; and 
this with Tr. 272 magna momento obrui | vincendo didici. 

A few commonplace words and phrases are likewise indica- 
tions of a kindred phraseology. Sub ictu, Dial. 6, 9, 5 ; 7, 12, 1 ; 
cf . Ep. 80, 3 : Phoen. 168 ; solvendo non esse, Ep. 118, 1 : Oed. 
963; infra, De Clem. 1, 5, 3: Thy. 366; Medea 523; supra, Ep. 
71, 18 : Thy. 45 ; 268. There are several phrases with in, as in 
limine, in solido, in lubrico; Ep. 71, 28; 75, 10: Ag. 58, may 
be taken as illustrations. Bene est, habet and peractum est are 
thoroughly Eoman; for occurrences see Index. 

b. From other Sources. 
1. Prose. 

There are some passages in which the tragedies reproduce, if 
not the words, as least a picture that has been derived from 
some prose source. Compare H. 0. 1440 qui sonus nostras ferit 
| caelestis aures? and Cicero Somnium Scip. 5, 10 quis est, qui 
complet meas aures tantus et tarn dulcis sonus? The single 
touch in Phaedra 552 pro iure vires esse, is practically the 
boast of the G-auls, as given by Livy 5, 36, 5 se in armis ius 
ferre, and the words in Phaedra 706 et ipsa nostrae fata cog- 
nosoo domus, is a change of Hannibal's declaration, Livy 27, 51, 
13 agnoscere se fortunam Carthaginis fertur dixisse. H. O. 
1683 dirum frendens shows a prototype of Hannibal, Livy 30, 
20, 1. The statement in Phaedra 899 

ferro ac minis 
non cessit animus: vim tamen corpus tulit. 
labem hanc pudoris eluet noster cruor, 

was a part of current tradition, for it is the story of Lucretia 
transferred to poetry. It is not impossible that we have here 
an adaptation of the account of Livy 1, 58, 7 ceterum corpus 
est tantum violatum, animus insons; mors testis erit. The mes- 
sage of Lucretia, section 6, maturato opus est, is slightly changed 
in the message of the nutrix to Theseus, properato est opus, 
v. 870. 
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2. Lucretius and Catullus. 

Seneca's prose works show that he both used and adapted 
statements of Lucretius, and the same method was extended to 
the tragedies. The juxtaposition of a positive and a negative 
is not infrequent. Dial. 5, 27, 3 mansuete, immansuetus; Dial. 
6, 1, 2, pietas, impie; and Dial. 11, 1, 1 immortale, mortalis 
are illustrations. Lucr. 1, 98 casta inceste is the suggestion for 
Phaedra 1192 morere si casta es viro | si incesta amori. 
"Suave," says Lucretius 2, 1, for which Tr. 1019 has " dulce " 
in a similar soothing scene. From Liicretius 3, 895 nee dulces 
occurrent oscula nati | praeripere, came Thy. 145 dum currit 
patrium natus ad osculum. The sketch of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, Lucr. 1, 84 ff., is expanded in the picture of the sacrifice 
of Polyxena, Tr. 1157 ft 5 . The same is true of what is said 
about the love of animals, Lucr. 1, 17 ff. and Phaedra 477 ff. 
The model for Hippolytus on the evolution of war, Phaedra 
552 ff., was Lucr. 5, 1280 ff., and the account of the plague at 
Athens, Lucr. 6, 1138-1286, furnished a few touches (vv. 1250 ; 
1283) for the description of the one at Thebes, Oed. 52; 64. 

Seneca in the Ludus 11, 6 quotes Catullus 3, 12 

illuc, unde negant redire quemiquam, 

which appears changed in the tragedies, H. F. 869 ; H. 0. 48 ; 
1531; 1961. The choral passage in Medea 90-115 is the por- 
trayal of a Roman wedding scene, and line 113 festa dicax 
fundat convitia Fescenninus | solvat turba iocos, within a mar- 
riage song, is a reflection of Catullus 61, 121 ne diu taceat 
procax | Fescennina iocatio. 

3. Vergil. 

The evidences of adaptation from Vergil, Horace and Ovid 
are more numerous. But the appearance in the tragedies of 
some apt piece of phraseology is not necessarily evidence of 
conscious reproduction, for it may have been caught up into 
the current of expression, so that it was no longer the author's 
but Rome's. This however does not affect its consideration here, 
for, whether consciously or unconsciously adapted, it was thor- 
oughly Roman. 

The description of several characters mentioned in the tra- 
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gedies seems to have been stabilized by Vergil, and the picture 
of one could be transferred to another. The storm scene in 
Ag. 490 if. had in view Vergil Aen. 1, 84 if. In both, Neptune 
thrusts his head from the waters (575: 127), Vergil's unda 
dehiscens (v. 106) becomes dehiscens pontus (v. 520), and, 
terque quaterque beati (v. 94) is changed to quisquis ad 
Troiam iacet | felix voeatur (v. 535), preceded by the names 
of heroes, and followed by relative clauses. Pallas is the wielder 
of the thunderbolt in both scenes, and the Juno of Aen. 1, 50 
is likewise the Juno of H. P. 27 vivaces aget | violentus iras 
animus. The description of Astyanax in Tr. 474, beginning 
talis incessu fuit, is a palpable imitation of Aen. 3, 490, and 
that of Hector, ib. 453, repeats something of what is said of 
Hector's shade in Aen. 2, 268 ff. Compare 

Graias petebat facibus Idaeis rates, v. 454, 
and 

vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignes, v. 276. 

Fata si poscent, or its equivalent, is used in connection with 
Calchas, Tr. 361 : Aen. 2, 121. Hercules in H. O. 801 is another 
Laocoon, Aen. 2, 223, while H. O. 1674 iniplevit omnem voce 
feminea locum is copied after the calling by Aeneas, Aen. 2, 769. 
Ulysses in Tr. 760 is maehinator fraudis et scelerum artifex, 
but only scelerum inventor in Aen. 2, 164. The words of Alc- 
mene in H. O. 1802 quis me locus, quae regio . . . defendet 
come also from Vergil, Aen. 1, 459. The asseveration of Hecuba 
in Tr. 28 ff. recalls that of Aeneas in Aen. 2, 431, and the fol- 
lowing passage, ib. 44-50, gives her experience similar to that 
of Aeneas in Aen. 2, 550 if. Phoen. 267 fortuna belli semper 
ancipiti in loco generalizes the words of Dido in Aen. 4, 603; 
her imprecation, Aen. 4, 613 ff., is utilized in Medea 20 ff., and 
her wail, Aen. 4, 657, beginning felix, heu nimium felix, is 
changed to pro nimis felix, nimis in H. O. 1808. Congresse 
Achilli Troile in Ag. 784 changes the case, and rearranges the 
words, of Aen. 1, 475. The cave of Chiron, Tr. 841, montis exesi 
spatiosus antro, is modelled after that of Proteus, Vergil Georg. 
4, 419 specus ingens exesi latere in montis. 

Vergil's description of the death of Priam, Aen. 2, 502, is 
distributed by Seneca between Thy. 742 and Ag. 220. Contrast 
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with this, as an illustration of the opposite rhetorical method, 
the concentration of two passages in Thy. 698 

e laevo aethere 
atrum cucurrit limitem sidus trahens. 
libata in ignes vina nmtato fluunt 
cruenta Baccho. 

These lines are a combination of Aen. 2, 693 intonuit laevum 
et . . . stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit and Aen. 
4, 455 

fusaque in obscenum se vertere vina cruorem. 

Thy. 563, pallidae natos tenuere matres, skillfully shortens and 
transposes same of the words in Aen. 7, 518 trapidae matres 
pressere ad pectora natos. It should be noted that the simile in 
the Aeneid, vv. 528 ff ., shows the rising conflict, while Seneca, 
vv. 573 ff., gives the end. 

The environment of Troy is the same, though the Xanthus, 
Tr. 195, takes the place of the Simois in Aen. 1, 100, and Tene- 
dos, notissima fama, Aen. 2, 21, is modified in Tr. 233 to nota 
fama Tenedos. In about the same way Aen. 2, 557 iacet ingens 
litore truncus, becomes in Tr. 147 Sigea premis litora truncus. 
In both, Crete is the island of the hundred cities, Tr. 830 : Aen. 
3, 106. 

The following illustrations, with reference to the parallel pas- 
sages in the Aeneid, will be enough to show the persistence of 
the method of Seneca throughout the mass of the tragedies. 
Thy. 539 tua iam peracta gloria est, restat mea: Aen. 3, 493; 
ib. 2, 354 una salus victis becomes in Oed. fr. 88 unica Oedi- 
podae est salus ; and Oed. 327 genitor horresco intuens is based 
on Aen. 2, 204. Phaedra 567 sed dux malorum femina general- 
izes a well-known statement in Aen. 1, 364. Four passages will 
illustrate the practical identity of the picture, but with different 
verbal coloring. Vergil says in Aen. 2, 48 ant aliquis latet error, 
the same number of words as in Thy. 473 errat hie aliqris dolus. 
Similar to these are Aen. 1, 150 iamque faces et saxa volant, 
and H. O. 323 saxa iamdudum ac faces in te f erentur ; and also 
Aen. 6, 601 atra silex iam iam lapsura, and Thy. 77 iamque 
venturi . . . montis. Seneca in E(p. 78, 15 quotes the line con- 
taining meminisse iuvabit, Aen. 1, 203, and this appears trans- 
2 
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formed in H. F. 660 quae fuit durum pati, | meminisse dulce 
est. We shall close with an illustration of the skillful adapta- 
tion of one of the similes of Vergil, Aen. 9, 435 

purpureus veluti cum flos suocisus aratro 
languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
deniisere caput, 

which reappears in Phaedra 375 

nunc ut soluto laibitur moriens gradu 
et vix labante sustinet collo caput. 

4. Horace. 

Vergil furnished considerable descriptive material for the 
tragedies ; but Horace, both descriptive and philosophical. The 
long account of the blessings of country life in Phaedra 491-533 
has a few touches from the second epode, and the choral passage 
in Medea 301-382 gets its key-note, 

audax minium qui freta primus 
rate tam fragili perfida rupit, 

from Horace Odes 1, 3, 9 ff. We would fain believe that ille 
potens sui in Odes 3, 29, 41 had a guiding influence on Seneca 
when he drew the picture of the philosophic king in Thy. 344- 
403. With this we place H. P. 743 quisquis est placide potens | 
daminusque vitae servat innocuas manus. Horace demonstrates 
the value of the golden mean, but Seneca states the proposition 
negatively in H. 0. 679 quisquis medium defugit iter | stabili 
numquam tramite currit. He gives as illustrations Phaethon, 
and Icarus who dedit ignoto nomina ponto (cf. Odes 4, 2, 3), 
and follows with the lines 

stringat tenuis litara puppis 
nee magna meas aura phaselos 
iubeat medium scindere pontum, 

which combines the thought of Odes 2, 10, 1-4, and 3, 29, 62-64. 
Horace continues in 2, 10, 22 sapienter idem | contrahes vento 
nimium secundo | turgida vela. Seneca has a kindred thought 
in Ag. 90 ff. vela secundis inflata notis | ventos nimium timuere 
suos, while Thy. 615 changes the sphere of application, and adds 
an opposite as a balance, 

nemo confidat nimium -secundis 
nemo desperet meliora lassis. 
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There is considerable variety in the form of statement, and 
sojme of the apparent adaptations may indicate nothing more 
than the impress which the vocabulary of Horace had made on 
the current speech of the following century. The neat turn in 
Odes 1, 37, 4 nunc . . . ornare pulvinar deorum tempus erat, is 
reflected in Medea 111 iain tempus erat succendere pinum, 
though the iam may seem to indicate an adaptation from Ovid. 
Rara fides, Odes 1, 35, 21: H. 0. 605, is part of the same 
thought, but velox fortuna in Phaedra 1152 is suited to a conno- 
tation different from Odes 1, 34, 14, where Horace has rapax 
fortuna. In this connection Horace has valet ima summis mu- 
tare which Seneca worked into Thy. 598 ima permutat levis 
hora summis. For Odes 1, 12, 31 ponto | unda recumbit, Thy. 
589 has stagno pelagus recumbit, two different words being used. 
The references to the Tyndaridae in H. F. 14 and 556 utilize 
Odes 1, 3, 2 and 4, 8, 31. H. F. 109 nobis prius insaniendum 
est applies to Juno the precept of A. P. 102. Ludit begins 
H. F. 141 and Odes 3, 11, 10, though the subject is of different 
class and gender. The patiens auris is mentioned in H. F. 365 
and Ep. 1, 1, 40, and the direction of search is changed from 
caelum in Odes 1, 3, 38 to Stygias undas in H. F. 187; cf. 
Phaedra 485. Odes 2, 18, 5 neque Attali | ignotus heres regiam 
occupavi as surely suggested H. F. 341 non Vetera patriae iura 
possideo domus | ignavus heres, as did Odes 1, 35, 35 quid 
intactum nefasti liquimus? . . . quibus | pepercit aris? Thy. 
221, 

quid enim reliquit crimine intactum, aut ubi 

sceleri pepercit? 

The words expressing fears of a deluge in Odes 1, 2, 6 are 
differently applied in Thy. 132, but ib. 236 hinc omne cladis 
mutuae fluxit malum has the same key-note as Odes 3, 6, 19-20. 
Non quicquid Lihycis terit | fervens area messibus, ib. 356, is a 
noticeable statement for a Grecian chorus, but eminently proper 
for Horace Odes 1, 1, 10. Nee sit irarum modus | pudorve, ib. 
26, borrows modus and pudor from Odes 1, 24, 1. Non fulget 
altis splendidum tectis ebur, ib. 457, gives the facts of Odes 
2, 18, 1, while O nos dura sorte creatos, ib. 882, is the dura aetas 
of Odes 1, 35, 34. 

Occidere est vetare cupientem mori, Oed. fr. 100, is a piece of 
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philosophy like A. P. 467 invitum qui servat. Phoen. 169 quam 
paene . . . adspexi adapts Odes 2, 13, 21 quam paene . . . 
vidimus as Phoen. 183 fulgentes procul | armis catervas vidit 
reflects Odes 1, 7, 19 fulgentia signis | castra. 

The Phaedra is rich in reminiscences, 1 only one of which will 
be quoted. We find in vv. 496 ff. 

non aura populi et vulgus inftdum bonis 
non pestilens invidia, non fragilis favor 



haud ilium niger 
edaxque livor dente degeneri petit. 

The first of this is an adaptation of Odes 3, 3, 2 with a change 
of ardor to favor, and of 3, 2, 20 arbitrio popularis aurae. 
Seneca Dial. 3, 18, 2 has favor popularis, 11, 9, 4 edax . . . 
invidia, and Ep. 7, 1 edax tempis, perhaps from Ovid Metam. 
15, 234; cf. 15, 872 edax vetustas, which is in Oed. 549. Odes 
3, 30, 3 has imber edax, while Luoan 1, 287 follows the trage- 
dies. For the close, see Odes 4, 3, 16 dente . . . invido; and 
Ovid Tristia 4, 10, 123 livor iniquo . . . dente momordit opus, 
so that this may be an instance of blending by Seneca. 

Premiturque iuncto | funere funus in Oed. 132 is grammatic- 
ally like Odes 2, 18, 15, and crate, Oct. 423, points to Epode 
2, 45, while verse 26 queruntur in silvis aves, is changed in 
Oed. 460 to 

garrula per ramos avis obstrepit, 

Horace using the last verb to express the sound of the waters, 
Equitare in Oed. 115 : Odes 2, 9, 24; mors atra, ib. 163 : cf. Sat 
2, 1, 58 mors atris . . . alis; bianaris, ib. 286: Odes 1, 7, 2 
lucidum caeli decus, ib. 409 : Carm. Saec. 2; pampineis, ib. 436 
Odes 4, 8, 33 show the use of minutiae from Horace. 

Primisque nondum cornibus in Tr. 547 reverses Odes 3, 13, 4. 
Mitior hostia, Medea 66 : Odes 1, 19, 16 ; discissa membra, ib. 
260: Sat. 1, 4, 62; dum licet, ib. 496: Odes 3, 11, 50; and 
lustravi, ib. 756 : Odes 3, 25, 12, are suggested rather than given 
by Horace. The same method is illustrated by some passages 

»401; cf. Thy. 952: Odes 2, 11, 18; 431: 2, 18, 40; 445: 1, 19, 18; 
476: 4, 7, 13; 501: 4, 3, 16; 806: 3, 5, 43; 855: 1, 15, 9; 1185: 3, 25, 18; 
548 ff.: Ep. 1, 18, 23 and 1, 12, 14; 1265: Sat. 1, 4, 62. 
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from the Agamemnon. Cape dona libens, v. 406, is a contrac- 
tion of dona praesentis cape laetus horae in Odes 3, 8, 27. Verse 
486 nox prima caelum sparserat stellis is the completion of what 
Horace mentions in Sat. 1, 5, 10, and Odes 3, 15, 6 stellis 
nebulam spargere candidis. Fuge et scelestas hostium vita 
manus, ib. 969, is an application by Electra to Orestes of the 
advice given by Hypermnestra to her husband in Odes 3, 11, 39. 

maria si iungi iubes 

in H. 0. 82 is an application of what Odes 2, 2, 11 says of 
Grades, and is not inappropriate for Hercules. Par ille est 
super is, ib. 104, recalls Diomede in Odes 1, 6, 16. Widely 
separated parts are combined in ib. 753 

deous illud orbis atque praesidium unicum 
quern fata terris in locum dederant Iovis. 

The second line is suggested by Odes 4, 2, 38; the first is a 
variation of Odes 1, 1, 2 praesidium et decus. Seneca Dial. 
6, 17, 1 has praesidium ac decus; and 2, 17, 4 decus columenque. 
Other variations are found in the tragedies: Tr. 128 columen 
. . . praesidium; H. F. 1258 firmamen . . . columen; Phaedra 
418 caeli sidus et noctis decus; Oct. 173 sidus . . . columen. 
The use of sidus in the last passage is explained by the applica- 
tion of the term to Claudius in Dial. 11, 13, 1. Odes 3, 25, 10 ff. 
is the basis of H. O. 1054 f. The description of Orpheus in 
this connection may combine Horace and Vergil Georg. 4, 455 ff. 
The way to the stars, H. O. 1980 (cf. Oct. 488), is the thought 
of Horace applied also to Hercules in Odes 3, 3, 9. 

5. Ovid. 

The birth of Seneca followed shortly after the death of Vergil 
and of Horace, and his youth fell within the period of the 
activity of Livy and of Ovid. For this reason the works of the 
latter must be counted as one of the formative influences on 
the style of Seneca. This is especially true as Ovid in the Hero- 
ides wrote of some of the characters afterwards presented in the 
tragedies. The poet is characterized in N. Q. 3, 27, 13 poetarum 
ingeniosissimus ... ad pueriles ineptias reduxisset. Yet the 
two were congenial spirits, for both were sent into exile, perhaps 
for similar reasons, and in Seneca's works are found more than a 
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score of quotations from the Metamorphoses, but only three from 
his other works. Immemor metae iuvenis paternae is used of 
Phaethon in Medea 603, and Phaedra 1098, describing the 
horses of Hippolytus, reproduces with slight change Metam. 2, 
202 ff. The four winds, Ag. 497 

adversus Euro Zephyrus et Boreae Notus 

may be compared with Tristia 1, 2, 27-30 where they are given 
in the same order. Compare Phaedra 1140, where the Corus 
takes the place of Zephyrus. The mention of Eurus in Ag. 503 

Eurus orientem movet 
Nabataea quatiens regna et Eoos sinus, 

is a metrical transformation of Metam. 1, 61 

Eurus ad auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit. 

The frozen sea trodden by Hercules, H. F. 539 caloavit freti 
terga rigentia, is suggested by Tristia 3, 10, 39 durum calcavi- 
mus aequor; cf. v. 31. The references to the Maeander, though 
differing in form, H. F. 687 : Her. 9, 55-6, are both in connection 
with Hercules. The account of Achelous and Nessus in H. O. 
494 ; cf. ib. 303, goes back to Metam. 9, 1 ff., unoque turpe 
subdidit cornu caput, v. 501, a variation of Metam. 9, 97 

et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 

The poisoned robe of Nessus, H. O. 720 missa palla est tabe 
Nessea inlita, differs but slightly from Her. 9, 165 inlita Nesseo 
misi tibi texta veneno. Compare Phasiaca coniunx, H. O. 954; 
cf. Ag. 121, with Phasias . . . puella, Ex Ponto 3, 3, 80, and 
virtus in astra tendit, ib. 1980; cf. H. F. 441, with tendit in 
ardua virtus, Ex Ponto 2, 2, 113. The declaration H. O. 987 
error a culpa vacat is the burden of the wailing of Ovid in his 
exile ; see Tristia 1, 2, 98. Medea 223 ff . hoc reges habent | 
magnificum . . . prodesse miseris is the thought expressed in 
different words, Ex Ponto 2, 9, 11 regia ... res est succurrere 
lapsis ; cf . Seneca Dial. 7, 24, 3 ; 9, 1, 12. The closing strains 
of the chorus in Thy. 401 

illi mors gravis incubat, 
qui notus nimis omnibus, 
ignotus moritur sibi, 
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is the reverse of Tristia 3, 4, 25 bene qui latuit, bene vixit. The 
reference to the dying swan is the same in Phaedra 307 : Tristia 
5, 1, 11. Compare Tristia 3, 12, 18 cedunt verbosi garrula bella 
fori, with H. P. 174, rabiosa fori iurgia vendens | improbus 
iras et verba locat. Here the idea expressed by fori is altogether 
Roman. In the Octavia 406 ff. is an account of the early ages 
following Metam. 1, 125 ff., and there is a similar touch in Phae- 
dra 533 ff.; of. Ep. 90, 37 and 95, 13 ff. 

C. Adaptations from Seneca's Tragedies. 
1. Lucan. 

The Roman fiber in the tragedies is shown, not only by the 
utilization of the material of others, but also of their material 
by others. While it is possible that when there is a resemblance 
between a statement in the tragedies and one in some later work 
it may be due to the use of some lost work of Seneca, yet either 
derivation would be evidence of the recognition of its Roman 
character. There is a family resemblance between the tragedies 
and the Pharsalia of Lucan, showing that both writers had con- 
sidered the same poetical pictures. Some of the resemblances 
have their origin in previous writers, but it is still a matter of 
interest that both Seneca and Lucan should have seized on the 
same expression, or at least the same so far as differences of 
meter admitted sameness. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain, pp. 
242 ff., presents points of resemblance, and, p. 250, leaves unde- 
cided the question of which was the borrower. But as the simi- 
lar portrayal of Caesar, Cato and Pompey had been fixed in the 
prose works of Seneca before the writing of the Pharsalia, we 
must hold that it was Lucan who was the borrower. We find in 
Seneca Ep. 94, 65 unum ante se ferre non potuit, and Ag. 260 
nee regna socium ferre nee taedae sciunt. This sentiment is 
expressed by Lucan 1,-92 nulla fides regni sociis. He also has 
Seneca's thought in 1, 125 nee quemquam iam ferre potest Cae- 
sarve priorem | Pompeiusve parem. Plorus 4, 2, 14 ; 4, 2, 30 has 
the same declaration, which may have come from Livy, or have 
been added to the Epitome from Lucan. The statement Tr. 915 
causam . . . tueri iudice infesto reminds one of what is said 
about Caesar and Pompey by Lucan 1, 127. 
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The work of the Argo, Medea 335 ff. 

ibene dissaepti foedera mundi 
traxit in unum Thessala pinus, 

is enlarged in Lucan 3, 193 ff. 

inde lacessitum primo mare, cum rudis Argo 
tniscuit ignotas temerato litore gentes 
primaque cum ventis pelagique furentibus undis 
composuit mortale genus, fatisque per illam 
accessit mors una ratem. 

The description of a storm, Lucan 5, 593 ff., cf. 9, 319 ff., is 
somewhat like that in Ag. 490 ff., both containing the expres- 
sion decimus fluctus. Seneoa, however, includes a verse from 
Ovid Metam. 1, 61, which he quotes N. Q. 5, 16, 1. It is notice- 
able that the Corus is the wind most frequently mentioned by 
Lucan, and is on a par with the Burus in the tragedies ; cf . Thy. 
578 Bruttium Coro feriente pontum, the transformation of a 
line in Horace Odes 2, 16, 23 agente nimbos . . . Euro. There 
is a reference to the Black Sea in H. P. 545 

stat pontus vicibus mobilis annuis 
navem nunc facilis, nunc equitem pati. 

Ovid Tristia 3, 10, 31-2 is the source of the facts, but the form 
is a copy of Horace Odes 4, 8, 7. 

Protinus radios locus | admisit omnes, says Seneca in H. 0. 
1634, and Lucan 3, 444 has admisere diem, in the description 
of a similar grove, some phases of which are like the grove 
drawn in Thy. 651. Here also will be placed the allusion in 
Lucan 7, 807 

erige congestas Oetaeo robore silvas. 

The geographical information in H. 0. 1159 is especially notice- 
able. 

vincet scopulos inde Typhoeus 

et Tyrrhenam feret Inarimen, 

feret Aetnaeos inde caminos 

scindetque latus montia aperti, 

nondum Enceladus fulmine victus. 

Compare with this the similes in Lucan 5, 99 

ceu Siculus flammis urguentibus Aetnam 
undat apex, Campana fremens ceu saxa vaporat 
iconditus Inarimes aeterna mole Typhoeus. 
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The day of doom is mentioned in H. 0. 1107 mundo cum 
veniet dies. In Lucan 1, 73 it is supreana hora | anticum 
repetens iterum chaos. Notice also the passage in Thy. 881 
beginning in nos aetas ultima venit. Lucan 3, 40 has mors 
ipsa nihil, an idea which was borrowed from Seneca (Fr. 28, 
Haase), post mortem omnia finiuntur, etiam ipsa, and Tr. 407 
[ipsa mors nihil]. Jocasta's words in Phoen. 7 

hoc leve est quod sum nocens, feci nocentes, 

are slightly varied in Lucan 8, 137 

sed iam satis est fecisse nocentes. 

Lucan 6, 442 has a reference to the collection of herbs portrayed 
by Seneca in Medea 723 ff. Seneca perhaps wrote in Medea 376 

[Indus gelidum potat Araxen 
Albin Persae Khenumque bibunt], 

which is better put in Lucan 7, 188 Armeniumque bibit Ko- 
manus Araxen. In Phaedra 501 edax livor seeks not the lowly 
man; in Lucan 1, 288 it is put livor edax tibi cuncta negat. 
Two verbal tidbits will be mentioned. Thy. 576 ; Tr. 335 ; Ag. 
617: Lucan 1, 249 alta pax; and sub ietu in Thy. 645; Phoen. 
168 sceleris: Lucan 5, 728 fortunae. 

2. Other Writers. 

Seneca Dial. 10, 13, 1 and Curtius 10, 9, 3 agree in the use 
of sidus, and also Ep. 56, 9 and 7, 1, 4 of otii vitia negotio 
discuti, " ills of idleness killed by business." Compare also the 
account of the wounding of Alexander in Ep. 59, 12 and Curt. 
8, 10, 27 ff., where Seneca gives the words of Alexander in direct 
discourse, Curtius with dixisse fertur. As the facts given by 
Seneca are evidently not copied from Curtius, the verbal resem- 
blances may be held to be due to copying or adaptation by 
Curtius in harmony with his persistent practice of variational 
quotation; see A. J. P. 36, 412 ff. Ep. 59, 12 gentes ne finitimis 
quidem satis notas is in Curt. 7, 3, 5, and slightly changed in 
Tr. 303 

magnumque terrae nomen ignotae audient. 

Curt. 10, 5, 35 says of fortuna, quam solus omnium mortalium 
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in potestate habuit, a sentiment not unlike that in Medea 523 

fortuna semper omnis infra me stetit. 

Horace Sat. 1, 1, 68 Tantalus . . . captat is used in Thy. 2 
avido fugaces ore captantem cibos. The same verb is in Ep. 
72, 8 canem . . . frusta aperto ore captantem, but, because of 
the association, the passage in the tragedy would seem a better 
basis for Curt. 4, 7, 14 and 4, 16, 12 aquam hianti ore cap- 
tantes. There is a similar use of in limine, H. F. 1140 vitae: 
Curt. 6, 3, 16 victoriae; 9, 2, 26 operum. The use of precario 
is noticeable, as it is found in the precept Thy. 214 ubicumque 
tantum honesta dominanti licent | precario regnatur, and Curt. 
6, '3, 6; 9, 2, 34; 10, 2, 15, in speeches of Alexander. Curt. 
6, 3, 6 iugum rigida cervice subeuntibus barbaris is parallel to 
Ep. 71, 25 onera rigida cervice sustollat, and in poetical form 
Thy. 933 pondera regni | non infiexa cervice pati. 

The writings of Tacitus are permeated with material drawn 
from Seneca, and there seem to be some touches from the tra- 
gedies. H. P. 390 quid matres loquar | passas et ausas scelera 
is like Germ. 18, 11 passuram ausuramque, both in the gender 
and in the arrangement of the words ; cf . Hist. 2, 46, 5 passuros 
ausurosque. Compare Thy. 533 liceat in media mihi | latere 
turba, with Agr. 40, 16 turbae servientium inmixtus est. 

Though Maternus rose to prominence during the reign of 
Nero, Dial, de Orat. 11, 8, and must have been associated with 
Seneca, he does not seem to have drawn any of his discussion 
from the latter, though he has, ib. 12, 26, Medea Ovidii aut 
Varii Thyestes. However, as a curious rhetorical coincidence, 
compare the ending of the Thyestes with that of the Dialogus. 

Thyestes: Vindices aderunt dei. | his puniendum vota te tradunt mea. 
Atreus: te puniendum liheris trado tuis. 

The Dialogus closes as follows : 

(Maternus) : ego te poetis, Messalla autem antiquariis criminabimur. 
(Messalla) : at ego vos rhetoribus et scholasticis. 

We may assume that Martial had the admiration of a fellow- 
Spaniard for Seneca whose writings were before him in his early 
years. Though writing for an entirely different purpose, Martial 
has here and there a note borrowed from Seneca. Each had an 
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independent wish for quiet, as is shown by Thy. 393 me dulcis 
saturet quies, and Mart. 7, 42, 4 placet alta quies. Compare 
H. F. 203 eerta sedet | sordida parvae fortuna domus with Mart. 
10, 96, 4 

et repetam saturae sordida rura casae. 

See also Phoen. 231 parva me abscondat casa, and H. 0. 124 
sordidae . . . casae. Both set forth the same contrast with the 
casa: H. F. 174 [hie clamosij | rabiosa fori iurgia vendens, and 
Mart. 10, 53, 1 clamosi gloria circi; and 5, 16, 6 vendere verba. 
There is pleasure when, H. F. 159, sentit tremulum linea piscem : 
Mart. 3, 58, 27 tremulave captum linea trahit piscem, cf. 1, 55, 
10 et piscem tremula salientem ducere saeta. The thought is the 
same in Oed. fr. 146 morte prohiberi haud queo, and Mart. 
1, 42, 3 mortem non posse negari. Compare Tr. 251 didicitque 
Achilles et dea gnatos mori, with Mart. 5, 64, 5 cum doceant 
ipsos posse perire deos. The most interesting of all the parallels 
as pieces of phraseology are Thy. 307 

leve est miserias ferre, perferre est grave, 

and Mart. 9, 68, 10 

nam vigilare leve est, pervigilare grave est. 

IV. Chronology and Geography. 

Thy. 142 notior | nulla est Ioniis fabula navibus seems to be 
placed too soon after the event. As the Hercules Furens is 
timed after the return of Hercules with Cerberus (see vv. 787 ff. ; 
and 837), the item in v. 763 

rterretqaie mensas avida Phineas avis 

is interesting, though in point of time the mention of Phineus 
may be better suited for the chorus in Thy. 154 Phineis avibus 
praeda fugacior. But why ask for a definite chronology in the 
cloudland of myth? Juno in H. F. 18 during the lifetime of 
Theseus, mentions Ariadne among the vetera odia; H. F. 390 
shows that Megara knew of the sons of Oedipus, and Medea 
780 that the death of Hercules had already taken place. 

Geographical knowledge had greatly widened between the days 
of the actors and the time of Seneca. The Greeks under Alex- 
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ander had advanced into the East; the Eomans had followed 
his course, and had also explored the West, so that they were 
acquainted with many places unknown to Hecuba, or Phaedra. 
It may be conventionally proper to assign to Medea some re- 
marks about the country between Colchis and Corinth, and it is 
supposable that Hercules was intimately acquainted with Africa 
and Spain, and had communicated his knowledge to others. All 
items referring to these places may be conventionally proper; 
as a matter of fact, Seneca had learned much from Mela, as well 
as from his own investigations; see Fragmenta VI, VII, VIII, 
Haase. Because of this, many items represent the knowledge 
of Seneca, rather than that of the actors. Lands, rivers and 
mountains are mentioned with the exactness of Roman informa- 
tion, and we shall present them as a Eoman, rather than a 
Grecian, element in the tragedies. Noticeable is a piece of con- 
ventional geography, Phaedra 8 scandite colles semper canos | 
nive Biphaea. Lucan 4, 118 has Eiphaeas hie solve nives. The 
ultimate source of both statements is Vergil Georg. 4, 518 

arvaque Riphaeis numquam viduata pruinis. 

Several points were certainly associated in the tradition with 
the activities of Hercules. The mention of Calpe in H. 0. 
1244; 1257; 1573, of the Pyrenees in Phaedra 74, is appro- 
priate, and especially of Geryon, H. F. 236 pastor triformis 
litoris Tartesii. Remarkably definite is Medea 729 

nomenque terris qui dedit Baetis suis 
Hesperia pulsans maria languenti vado, 

and also Thy. 354 unda Tagus aurea | claro devehit alveo; cf. 
H. P. 1332. The reference to this river, however, is proper for 
Lucan 7, 755 quidquid Tagus expuit auri. We find in Medea 
590 ubi impellit Ehodanus profundum, and we have no reason 
to doubt the fact, for the celestial Hercules declared, Seneca 
Ludus 7, 2, 11, Ehodanus ingens amne praerapido fluit. With 
equal certainty we may assign other items to his experience, 
either south of, or on, the Mediterranean. Phaedra 64 shows 
that Hippolytus had learned of Gaetulos . . . leones, and also, 
ib. 356, of Poeni leones. H. 0. 1256 mentions the Maurum 
. litus and we find in ib. 1109 quicquid per Libyam iacet | et 
sparsus Garamans tenet; cf. Phaedra 73. It is not unduly 
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stressing the influence of Hercules to assign to him the authority 
for the remark Medea 684 ferventis . . . harena Libyae, a fact 
that might seem foreign to the knowledge of a Grecian nutrix, 
but proper for Lucan 1, 367 per calidas Libyae sitientis harenas. 
As Hercules preceded Ulysses it must have been he who first 
told of the wonders of Aetna, of Scylla and Charybdis, and of 
whatever else is given of Sicilian scenes. We might rightly 
ascribe to Ulysses what is said of the Albis(?), and especially 
the item, Medea 715 

aut quos sub axe frigido sucos legunt 
lucis Suebae nobiles Hercyniis. 

This might be a tenable supposition if the words were not 
assigned to a character who lived before Ulysses. 

How familiar the early Greeks were with the Alani, Thy. 630; 
the Batanae, H. 0. 160; the Dahae, Thy. 370; 603; the Getae, 
the Parthi and the Persae "quaerere distuli, nee scire fas est 
omnia." Certainly the location of the Amazons on the Ther- 
modon was known more definitely after the days of Clitarchus, 
and this is probably true of the Hydaspes gemmifer, Medea 728, 
as well as of sub aeterna nive | Hyrcana tellus. Seneca may 
have learned from Eoman traders in the East about the Ar- 
menian lion, Thy. 732, and tiger, H. O. 245, and also the tigris 
. . . Gangetica, Oed. 464; cf. Thy. 707; compare Mart. Spect. 
1, 18, 2 tigris, ab Hyrcano gloria rara iugo. 

Italian geographical terms were certainly more familiar to 
Seneca than to the actors. This is true of Thy. 497 sagax . . . 
Umber, though it may not be true of Phaedra 34 acres . . . 
Molossos. Perhaps the Sicanians had moved to Sicily before the 
days of Hercules, so that there is justification for H. O. 1365 
quae tanta nubes flamma Sicanias secat. The references to the 
Ausonian sea, Medea 356 and 411, are by actors preceding 
Ulysses. 

The words Fescenninus, Medea 113, and quiritibus, Thy. 396, 
are entirely Eoman, and the references to Thessalian charms 
conventionally so, after the Thessalis venenis of Horace Odes 
1, 27, 21. However, the terms used are slightly different: 
Phaedra 429 cantus; ib. 799 carmina, and Medea 794 minis. 
Another interesting touch is Phaedra 360 lucae boves. The 
remarks of the nutrix in Phaedra 461 ff. in regard to pruning 
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would be suitable for a Eoman Cato. H. 0. 703 quarum feriunt 
sipara nubes, and Medea 327 alto | rubieunda tremunt sipara 
velo, refer to a practice in the days of Seneca. He comments 
in Ep. 77, 1 ff . on the use by Alexandrine ships of the si-parum, 
quod in alto omnes habent naves, alto being the common term. 
Lucan 5, 429 also speaks of this topsail. Thy. 608 and Oed. fr. 
103 give ius . . . necis atque vitae, a fundamental Eoman legal 
principle, as the prerogative of a king. 

There are two passages referring to the wearing of ear-rings. 
H. O. 662 

coniunx modico nupta marito 

non disposito clara monili 

gestat pelagi dona rubentis 

nee gemmiferas detrahit aures 

lapis Eoa lectus in unda. 

There is a similar thought in Phaedra 399 

nee niveus lapis 
deducat aures Indici donum maris, 
odore crinis sparsus Assyrio vacet. 

This is Seneca's contrast with Eoman social conditions, as is 
shown by the question, Dial. 7, 17, 2, quare uxor tua locupletis 
domus censum auribus gerit? cf. Petronius 67. The second 
line from the Phaedra is an adaptation of Horace Odes 2, 11, 16 
Assyriaque nardo | uncti. 

The warriors are roused by the classicum, Thy. 574 silet mur- 
mur grave classicorum ; follow the aquila, Phoen. 28 ; fight with 
Soman weapons and protect themselves with Eoman armor. 
Phaedra 116 shows that the gaesum was known, though it is 
supposed to be a Gallic weapon. Thy. 491 plagis tenetur clausa 
dispositis fera has a Eoman tinge, and in general the method of 
hunting is the same. Phaedra 32 ff. gives the details, not unlike 
those in Horace Bpode 2. 

V. Summary. 

The general view of life is the same for Seneca the philosopher 
as for Seneca the writer of tragedies. In both fields he gives 
the same view of the earliest and the latest days, of the king, 
both actual and philosophical, of the high and the lowly, and of 
other phases of life. The ethical and the political tone is the 
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same for his prose as for his tragedies, and in the latter are a 
number of passages which accurately describe conditions under 
the emperors, especially under Nero. After making proper al- 
lowance for changes due to metrical requirements, the rhetorical 
color may be considered the same in both sets of works. This is 
especially noticeable in the adaptations from previous writers; 
Vergil, Horace and Ovid furnish many an item for both. As 
Seneca utilized the work of other writers, so later writers utilized 
his, and as he gathered Roman material from his predecessors, 
so his successors gathered from him. 
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